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Typical of the many mountain churches in Virginia’s Northern 
District is this Mennonite meetinghouse near Mathias, W. Va. 
Linden Wenger, the pastor, greets everyone with a handshake. 


History of the Expansion 
of the Mennonite Church 
in Northern District of 
Virginia Conference 


By Ipa R. SHOWALTER 


(Written from material collected by her 
father, Timothy Showalter, church his- 
torian of the Northern District.) 

The earliest authentic history known 
at the present time concerning the be- 
ginnings of the Mennonite Church in 
Virginia is that of the Massanutten colony 
on the Shenandoah River in the year 
1727.1 

In 1735 Henry Willis sold to Jacob 
Funk 2,030 acres of land just south of 
Strasburg (one time called Staufferstadt, 
Funks Mills, and Funkstown). In 1735 
or 1737 Jacob Funk sold to John Funk 
180 acres and in 1733 William Russel to 
John Funk 320 acres east of the river at 
Strasburg.” 


Most of the early settlers came from 
Lancaster County and Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania. Martin Kauffman?@ with 
seven others signed a petition in 1733 
asking the governor of Virginia for rights 
as landholders in “Massanuting” in what 
is now Page County, Virginia.? Indica- 
tions show that he lived at the same time 
as Adam Miller (a Lutheran), the 
founder of the first German settlement in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Miller came from 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by way of the 
Chesapeake Bay, crossed the country and 
passed through Swift Run Gap in the 
Blue Ridge to the Shenandoah River 
by the same route that Governor Spotts- 
wood and his cavaliers came in the year 
1716. Another Mennonite minister of 
this colony was Jacob Strickler of Egypt 
(probably the son of Abraham who 
died in Page County in 1746), who 
established his home in 1731 near the 
town of Luray. 

Peter Blosser, a Mennonite minister 
came from York County, and settled on 


the South Shenandoah. He later re- 
turned to York County. 

A colony of Mennonites located on the 
Norih Fork of the Shenandoah River near 
wha: is now Woodstock in 1742. These 
people also came from Pennsylvania and 
were temporarily run out by Indian raids 
in 1758. 

In 1758 a letter was written to the 
brethren in | olland asking for relief, 
after savage and barbarous attacks by 
Indians left the people in poverty and 
distress. In the letter it is stated that 
there were thirty-nine Mennonite families. 
Johannes Schnyders was asked to carry 
the letter to Holland and also to tell the 
liolland brethren of their plight. Schny- 
ders wanted a traveling companion; so 
Martin Funck, minister and elder, con- 
sented to go along. The letter was signed 
by Michael Kauffman, Jachob Borner, 
Samuel Bohm, and Daniel Stauffer.® 

\mong the early Mennonite preachers 
of Shenandoah County were Michael 
Kauffman (1714-1788); Stauffer (likely 
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Daniel) and Graybill who preached on 
the North Fork (Shenandoah) as early 
as 1754. Later John Rhodes preached in 
Page County. It was to this Rhodes 
family that the terrible tragedy happened 
in 1766 when John Rhodes and four 
members of his family were killed by 
Indians and their home burned to ashes. 

“On March 23, 1772, there was pre- 
sented to the House of Burgesses at Wil- 
liamsburg a petition from Jacob Stickley 
and Henry Funk in behalf of themselves 
and their Christian brethren of the sect 
called Menonists, setting forth that the 
petitioners and their friends were com- 
fortably settled on the frontiers of the 
colony, where they could support them- 
selves and their families if they were 
relieved from the payment of fines for 
not performing military duty, which their 
religious tenets forbid them to exercise; 
and therefore praying that they may be 
exempted from such penalties. 

“On March 30 Mr. Bland reported 
for his committee the opinion that the 
petition of the Menonists, praying that 
they be exempt from penalties for not 
attending musters, was reasonable. 

“By order, the report Was laid on the 
table.” 

During the early pioneer days, Shenan- 
doah County, sometimes including much of 
Page, seems first of all to have been 
occupied by Mennonite settlers who came 
originally from the Canton of Zurich in 
Switzerland. Another settlement of Swiss 
Mennonites was later formed at or near 
Thornton’s Gap, three miles east of what 
is now Luray. Such ministers as Blasius 
Bear, Peter Blauser, and Abraham Heis- 
tand preached here as early as the year 
1785.7 In 1763, Blasius Bear bought 314 
acres of land from Lord Fairfax. 

Deeds recorded in Augusta County, 
Virginia, show that John Shank bought 
land on Linville Creek in 1773, and 
Michael Shank two tracts of land in 
1777.8 In 1786, or thereabout, Henry 
Funk, another Mennonite minister, 
reached the Shenandoah Valley from 
Pennsylvania and located near Turley- 
town. 

Succeeding Henry Funk were Henry 
Shank and Henry Rhodes (Heinrich 
Roth), and in Augusta County John 
Fauber and Michael Stauffer at Hilde- 
brand and Kendig.!° 

Until this time the church in Virginia 
was regarded as part of the Pennsylvania 
church, and it was guided by the Lancaster 
Conference. The initial step of organiz- 
ing Virginia congregations was made in 
1810 when Henry Shank was made bishop. 
David Heatwole, who came from Lan- 
caster in 1784, is regarded as the first 


deacon to serve in Virginia. Somewhat 
later there were four other deacons, An- 
thony Rhodes (1789-1877), Samuel Shank 
(1790-1863), Joseph Wenger (1794-1805), 
and Samuel Rhodes (1797-1832). 

A dissension broke out in 1825, and after 
a number of efforts reconciliation was 
accomplished. The break lasted for about 
five years,11 

With peace and union again the church 
grew, becoming more stable, and steps 
were taken to organize a conference. 
On April 10, 1835, the first conference of 
which we have record convened at Weav- 
er’s Church. 

‘Peter Burkholder was ordained bishop 
following the death of Henry Shank in 
1836. 

The entire church in the valley of Vir- 
ginia was originally under one leadership, 
but in time the duties of the bishop in- 
creased, and being extended over such a 
large scope, the territory was divided 
into three districts. Boundary lines were 
made, and in 1840 North Rockingham 
with Shenandoah and Page counties were 
called Lower District; South Rocking- 
ham, Middle District; and the entire 
county of Augusta, Upper District. The 
line between Rockingham and Augusta 
counties was made the southern boundary 
of Middle District, and the Hopkins’ Mill 
Road extending westward from Harrison- 
burg formed the boundary between Middle 
and Lower districts. Daniel Good was 
ordained bishop for Lower District; and 
Peter Burkholder, by virtue of his resi- 
dence, was placed in charge of Middle 
District. In recent years the line between 
the Middle and the Northern (or Lower) 
districts is flexible because of the prox- 
imity of Eastern Mennonite College, al- 
lowing members to choose their church 
home irrespective of the geographical line. 

By conference action, the name Lower 
District (so named because water flows in 
that direction) was changed to Northern 
District in the year 1942. 


About 1850 several families moved in-. 


side Brock’s Gap, the gateway to the 
foothills where most of the mission ac- 
tivities are carried on. Also about this 
time a mission witness was started at 
Powder Springs among a remnant of 
the Shenandoah County Mennonites. An- 
other member moved to Bean Settlement 
near Wardensville, West Virginia. In 
following these scattered members open 
doors were found.!1a 

In the early days these journeys were 
made by horseback or by buggy, requir- 
ing four or five days and extending fifty 
or sixty miles from home. By stopping for 
the night and for refreshments new friends 


‘until the year 1860. 


were made and still more new doors were 
opened. 

Worship services of the early settlers 
were held both privately and publicly in 
rooms spacious enough to accommodate 
the worshipers of an immediate settlement 
or neighborhood. As they became finan- 
cially able they built commodious dwell- 
ings in which large and extensive apart- 
ments were provided for holding public 
worship. One such residence was erected 
in what is now Page County in the year 
1760 on land owned by the heirs of Martin 
Kauffman. It was located just west of the 
bridge where the Lee Highway crosses 
the Shenandoah River, and on the right 
bank of the river. It was first used by 
Mennonites as a place of worship as well 
as a residence, and it was here that min- 
isters of the name Kauffman, Rhodes, and 
Strickler preached. At a later time this 
congregation became largely absorbed 
into the Baptist element under the evan- 
gelistic efforts of such men as John 
Koontz and Anderson Moffett. The place 
was known as the White House. 

The settlement of Swiss Mennonites 
near Thornton’s Gap, east of Luray, 
worshiped in a resident home especially 
prepared and furnished for that purpose. 

One mile east of the White House at 
the village of Hamburg is the old Mill 
Creek Church, said to have been erected 
by Mennonites and others in 1799 or 1809. 
The remnant of members of Mennonites 
are said to have worshiped here after 
there was no longer a resident minister 
there to serve them. Communion services 
were occasionally conducted here for them 
by ministers from Rockingham County up 
Daniel Heatwole, 
who was ordained in 1857, used to make 
horseback journeys across the Massa- 
nutten Mouniain to preach for this con- 
gregation. Lewis Shank preached in Page 
County after 1883. 

As early as 1784 Mennonite settlements 
were located on the west side of Massa- 
nutten Mountain in the surrounding com- 
munities where are now located Wood- 
stock, Hawkinstown, and Mt. Jackson, 
the communities in which Stauffer and 
Graybill preached. There appears to have 
been one outstanding condition that gradu- 
ally depopulated the County of Shenan- 
doah of people of Mennonite faith. This 
was the establishing of the Fairfax line 
in 1746. That they might get clear of an 
English lord’s estate, they disposed of 
their holdings in Shenandoah County to 
find homes and permanent places of wor- 
ship at points immediately across the 
line that marked the southern limits of 
the Fairfax domain. For the beneit of 
memvers who were not able to make this 
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desired change, or were unwilling to 
dispose of comfortable homes, places of 
worship not far from the Fairfax border 
were established. One of these was the 
Newdale Church and another the Plains 
Church, which was built for the benefit 
of those people located about Mt. Jackson, 
Forestville, and New Market, and later 
for the families located on lower Smith’s 
Creek. It was organized for a school or 
academy in 1826 and the building was 
also used ior church services. The Men- 
nonites and Brethren used it but the date 
that such an arrangement was made is 
unknown. The Mennonites quit using it 
about 1920. The building is not standing 
any longer. 


(To be continued) 


1 Minutes of the Virginia Mennonite 
Conference (Scottdale: Virginia Men- 
nonite Conference, 1939), p. ix. 

2 John W. Wayland, A History of 
Shenandoah County, Virginia. Shenan- 
doah Publishing House, 1927, p. 55. 

“a Martin Kauffman, a Baptist preacher, 
was converted from the Mennonites. He 
was believed to have been a Mennonite 
minister before this. (/bid., p. 423.) 

3 Tbid. 

4J. W. Wayland, The German Element 
of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
1907, p. 117. 

5 A translation of this letter is found 
among “Dutch copies” in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society’s Archives in Phila- 
delphia. The reply of the Holland breth- 
ren is also there. It is stated that they 
were sending 50 pounds (78 pounds, 11 
shillings, and 5 pence in the Philadelphia 
money at that time) to aid the brethren 
in Virginia. These Indian raids are also 
verified in Samuel Kercheval’s History of 
the Valley (1833) pp. 82, 83. Also in 
the Minute Book of the old Linville Creek 
Baptist Church which was located near 
Linville, Va. This account was written as 
of Sept. 28, 1757. Attacks continued 
until 1759, 

6 John W. Wayland, A History of 
Shenandoah County, Virginia, p. 207. 

7 [bid., p. 423. 

8 John Shank Deed Book 19, p. 356; and 
Michael Shank Deed Book 21, p. 433. 

9 Minutes of the Virginia Mennonite 
Conference, p. x. 

10 Tbid., p. x. 

11 See full account in Mennonite His- 
torical Bulletin, July, 1949, Vol. x, No. 3, 
p.2 
llaL, J. Heatwole is often given the 
credit for pioneer mission work in the 
West Virginia mountains. This statement 
is overdrawn by some writers, as the work 
in the Northern District dates before the 
Civil War. His contacts, made while 
hiding out during the Civil War, led 
to the work only as it pertains to that 
of the Middle District of Virginia Con- 
ference. 


The Military Draft 
During the American 


Civil War 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


When in 1951 conscientious objectors 
to war are filling out government forms 
to establish their position, it may be well 
for them to recall the procedures through 
which their great-grandfathers went in 
the days of the American Civil War 
(1861-1865). The documents below per- 
tain to Samuel D. Guengerich, born in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, August 
25, 1836. In 1865, at the age of 29, he was 
drafted for service in the Union Army. 
His first step was to present a petition 
requesting his release from army service. 
A copy of the petition is given below, 
although it does not contain the names 
of the witnesses. 

“T Samuel Guengerich of the Township 
of Elk Lick and County of Somerset 
State of Pennsylvania being Enrolled and 
Drafted for military Service in the United 
States, do on my Solemn Affirmation 
hereby certify that I am conscientiously 
opposed to bearing arms for Military 
purposes, that I am forbidden So to do by 
articles of faith and rules which govern 
the Mennonite Amish Church of which 
I am a member for Ten years of good and 
regular Standing. 

“We the undersigned citizens of Somer- 
set County do certify that we are mem- 
bers of the Mennonite Amish church, are 
well acquainted with the above named 
Samuel Guengerich, that he has been a 
member of the Said church in good Stand- 
ing for the last Ten years and that during 
that time his deportment has been con- 
sistent with his above declaration; also 
that he has correctly Stated the rules 
and regulaiions adopted and_ enforced 
by the said religious denomination. 


“Somerset County, ss, Personaly ap- 
peared before me a justice of the Peace in 
and for the Said County who being 
duly qualified according to law, depose 
and say that the facts respectively Sei 
forth in the above certificate are correct 
and true to the best of their Knowledge. 


Affirmed and Subscribed before ) 
me this day of ) 


To obtain a release from the draft, it 
was necessary to pay a commutation 
fee of $300.00, which was a sum of money 
not as easy to raise in that time as it is 
now. Below is a copy of Guengerich’s 
receipt for the payment of the commuta- 
tion fee. 


No. 108 
Office of Receiver of Commutation Money, 
16th District of Penna. 

Received at Somerset on the 3rd day of 
April 1865 from Samuel Gingerich of 
Elklick Twp. Somerset Co., Pa. who 
was drafted into the service of the United 
States on the llth day of March 1865, 
from the 16th Congressional District of 
the State of Pennsylvania the sum of 
Three Hundred (300) Dollars, to obtain, 
under section 13 of the “Act for enrolling 
and calling out the National forces, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4d, 
1863, and section 10 of the amendments 
July 4th, 1854, discharge from 
further liability under that draft. 

Ed Scute 
Receiver of Commutation Money 








After the fee was paid a “Certificate cf 
Non-Liaility” was presented to the con- 
scientious objector. A copy of the “Certi- 
ficate” presented to Guengerich is given 
below. 


CERTIFICATE OF NON-LIABILITY, 
TO BE GIVEN BY THE BOARD 
OF ENROLLMENT. 


We, the subscribers, composing the 
Board of Enrollment of the 16th Dis- 
trict of the State of Pennsylvania pro- 
vided for in section 8, Act of Congress 
“for enrolling and calling out the national 
forces,” approved March 3, 1863, hereby 
certify that Samuel Gingerick Elklick 
Township, of Somerset county, State of 
Pennsylvania, having given satisfactory 
evidence that he is not properly subject 
to do military duty, as required by said 
act, and the act approved Feb’y 24, 1864, 
by reason of Paying Commutation under 
Sec. 17. act of Feb. 24, 1864, is exempt 
from all liability to military duty for the 
term of the present draft. 


DRAFTED 


Name When 
Samuel Gingerick Mch 1171865 
Where By Whom Period 
Chambr’g, Pa. 16”Dist. Pa. 1 year 


(Signature not legible) 

Provost Marshal, and President of Board 
of Enrollment 

/s/ John Culp 

Member of Board of Enrollment 
/s/ Wm. C. Lane 

Surgeon of Board of Enrollment 
Dated at Chambersburg Pa, ) 
this 5th day of April, 1865 ) 

) 


Note.—This certificate is to be given in 
all cases where it is applicable, ac- 
cording to the acts of Congress re- 
ferred to above. 
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Book Review 


Mennonitische Martyrer der Jiingsten 
Vergangenheit und der Gegenwart; ge- 
sammelt und bearbeitet von Rev. Aron A. 
Tows. 1949. Selbstverlag. $3.00. Abbots- 
ford, British Columbia, Canada. Pp. 395. 
(First volume treating of ordained men 
and outstanding lay leaders; second vol- 
ume to concentrate on laymen.) 


* & * 


Eyes at you directed sadly, 
True eyes, horrors intimate ; 
Deeps of misery that slumbered 
Open fearfully to chill you. 


In these four lines our martyred brother 
Johann Toéws has unwittingly described 
the book we have before us. Face after 
face, etched with the misery of physical 
and mental torture inflicted by a sadistic 
government that outdoes even the medi- 
eval inquisition, absorbs our attention 
and wrings from our hearts the cry of all 
martyred Christendom—‘How long will 
you tarry, O Lord.” Sometimes the nar- 
rative is first hand; other times relatives 
or friends report, who themselves shared 
in these experiences or narrowly escaped 
them. If we could supply in this review 
some of the before and after photographs 
that the book itself contains, the “eyes” 
and “deeps” would be indelibly branded 
on our memory. 

The facts are harrowing. We have 
heard of the suffering of our Russian 
brethren, but only after reading the actual 
accounts do we really feel the impact of 
what has here occurred in the lifetime of 
most of us and is still occurring. This 
book is a new Martyrs’ Mirror with none 
of that unreal distance of the Middle Ages 
and for that reason can certainly be more 
effective as a witness to our church today. 
These are our own flesh and blood who 
only died yesterday. These men and 
women experienced the purging fires of a 
categorical assertion of their obedience 
to the will of God as revealed through 
His Son Jesus Christ. At such times rela- 
tive evaluations are swept aside because 
the absolute comes into sharp focus. At 
such a time we really come to know what 
we believe. As one progresses from one 
martyrdom to the other the attuned spir- 
itual ear will become aware of the cadence 
of an overtone that becomes ever more 
dominant until the full chorus finally 
breaks upon us and we join in those dear 
familiar words known to all Christians: 


These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, 

And have washed their robes . . 
blood of the Lamb. 


. in the 


Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, 


And serve him day and night in his 
temple : 


And he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. 

They shall hunger no more, .. . 

Neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. 

For the Lamb which is in the midst cf 
the throne shall feed them, 


And shall lead them unto living founta‘ns 
of waters: 

And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 


The author has done a piece of work 
for our church that had to be done. It 
must have been difficult to gather the ma- 
terial as he did by contacting relatives 
and friends who have in the meantime 
settled as he did in Canada or other 
countries. This also explains why we 
have not had such an account earlier. But 
now that we have it, we must recognize 
it for what it is, an indispensable contri- 
bution to Mennonite history with an in- 
spirational value that can hardly be 
equaled. In one instance a_prerevolu- 
tionary martyrdom is recorded but in 
the ma‘n there are described those martyr- 
doms that occurred during the unstable 
conditions of the early twenties when the 
present communist regime was still 
battling for control, and up to the present 
time. After the communists are once in 
power we notice the persecution takes on 
a very systematic form. It followed the 
procedure with which the western world 
has become so familiar in the person of 
such a notable as Cardinal Mindzenty. 
There was the sudden summons, followed 
by the physially exhausting inquisition 
that made the victim admit anything, then 
a sentence exile with hard labor. This 
exile was sometimes shared by the wife; 
more often there was a complete separa- 
tion from family. 

One could add some trivia about the in- 
troductory remarks to this book by the 
author himself and others; one could 
note the short history of the Mennonites 
drawn from well-known sources and 
mention the pictures which add to the 
story, but in the face of the real content 
that here confronts us one shrinks from 
such erudite exercises and echoes the 
command to Moses: 


“Put off your shoes from off your feet, 
For the place whereon you stand is 
holy ground.” 


Goshen, Indiana Jacob Sudermann 


Notes and Comments 


Slowly but surely some of the research 
and writing in the field of Mennonite his- 
tory is bearing fruit. One evidence of 
this can be seen in the enlarged space 
given to Mennonite and Anabaptist con- 
tributions in books on church history. 
An illustration of this is in Roland 
Bainton’s The Church of Our Fathers. In 
chapter fifteen, entitled “Reformers Re- 
formed,” he tells of the rise of the Ana- 
baptists and their position on infant bap- 
tism, war, separation of church and state, 
etc. Bainton also gives space to the suf- 
ferings of the Anabaptists and closes with 
this paragraph: 

“The sufferings of the Anabaptists 
were not without fruit. The Dutch came 
to see that they were good folk and when 
Holland gained independence from Spain 
the Mennonites were permitted their own 
worship. They have many churches in 
l.olland today. In the United States the 
Mennonites are strong in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana.” 


Yn July 29, 1951, an open-air service 
was due to be held at the old Christian 
t.err House near Willow Street, Pa. The 
occasion was planned as an afternoon 
service of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Institute held at Mechanics Grove 
Mennonite Church. 

On July 14 and 15, 1951, a Young 
People’s History Institute was held at 
the Bowmansville Mennonite Church. 
Mennonite leaders of the past were dis- 
cussed as well as the distinctive testi- 
monies. An open-air service was listed 
on the program to be held at the spot 
where in 1816 Joseph Bowman and a 
group of the brotherhood from the Al- 
leghany Church met for a farewell service 
before leaving for Canada to settle there. 


, 


In the January, 1951, Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review is an article by Robert S. 
Kreider on the Mennonite Church in 
with 
profit for several reasons: (1) It dis- 


Russia. The article can be read 
cusses the brotherhood versus the church 
fellowship. (2) It 
contains a vital discussion on the church 


type of Christian 


life, land problem, internal tensions and 
divisions. 





